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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

Office  of  education  must  be  freed  from  par¬ 
tisan  politics,  says  Supt.  Jordan  D.  Larsen,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.Y.  Political  interference,  he  believes,  Im  “just  about 
destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  Education  Office  in 
Washington.”  There  is  evidence  now  of  greater  poli¬ 
tical  domination  in  the  Office  than  ever  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Larsen.  “This  domination  is  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  that  we  have  in  this  country  today,” 
he  said.  “We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  accuracy  or 
the  impartiality  of  the  statistics  that  we  get  from  the 
Education  Office.  Many  of  us  in  education  no  longer 
have  confidence  in  the  education  department.”  Dr. 
Larsen  spoke  at  the  Eastern  Region  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  in 
Cleveland  (see  p.  5).  Delegates  to  the  convention 
passed  a  resolution  asking  that  the  Office  of  Education 
be  set  up  as  an  independent  agency. 

Office  of  education  attack  was  sparked  by 

recent  release  of  figures  on  school  facilities  by  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mrs.  Hobby  estimated  that  by  1959-60  the 
classroom  shortage  would  be  176,000  instead  of  an  es- 
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timated  407,000.  Both  Dr.  Larsen  and  Worth  McClure, 
executive  secretary  of  the  AASA,  challenged  the  fig¬ 
ures.  “Not  long  ago  the  U.  S.  Education  Office  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  thorough  study  that  720,000  classrooms 
would  be  needed.  Later,  that  figmre  was  cut  to  600,000, 
and  then  still  later  to  407,000.  And  now  it  is  down  to 
176,000,”  Dr.  Larsen  pointed  out.  “This  is  surely  an 
amazing  way  to  solve  our  school  crisis,”  he  continued. 
“If  we  give  Mrs.  Hobby  a  couple  more  weeks  we  may 
even  have  a  surplus  of  classrooms.” 

Schools  are  better  than  ever,  delegates  to  the 
AASA  Convention  agreed.  To  answer  charges  that 
schools  are  falling  TOhind  in  the  teaching  of  basic 
skills,  the  AASA,  me  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stu¬ 
dies,  and  NEA’s  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  all  gathered  evidence  that  today’s  pupils 
read,  write,  figure,  and  parse  sentences  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  could  their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  For 
the  most  part,  findings  were  based  on  tests  mven  25, 
50,  or  100  years  ago  and  given  again  to  chndren  to¬ 
day.  “Research  and  evaluation  in  communities  through¬ 
out  the  country,”  said  Supt.  Harold  S.  Bates,  Norwood, 
Ohio,  “have  revealed  that  American  public  schools  as 
a  group  are  doing  as  good  a  job  as  they  have  ever 
done  in  teaching  skill  subjects.  They  are  also  assum¬ 
ing  and  discharging  in  exceUent  manner  many  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities.” 

IVew  belp  for  troubled  youngsters  may  come 
from  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  Juvenile  Delinquen¬ 
cy  Service.  'The  mission  of  this  new  service  is  to 
gather  and  evaluate  facts  about  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  assist  states,  communities,  institutions,  and 
agencies  in  developing  and  strengthening  programs 
to  solve  this  growing  problem.  Since  Congress  has 

given  the  Children’s  Bureau  the  important  responsi- 
ility  for  juvenile  delinquency  services,  there  is  hope 
it  may  also  give  it  necessary  funds  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  eflFective.  Now  before  Congress:  two  bills,  each 
of  which  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for 
this  purpose.  (Advocates  of  the  new  service  believe 
the  amount  is  not  large  enough  in  terms  of  economic, 
social,  emotional,  and  moral  improvement  it  will 
bring.) 
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TV  may  be  ‘^school  for  delinquency”  for 

young,  emotionally  disturbed  children,  concludes 
Ralph  Steven  Banay,  Columbia  U.  Testifying  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  juvenile  delinquency,  Dr. 
Banay  said  the  present  generation  is  apparently  “ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  instant  death.”  Frieda  B.  Hen- 
nock,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  criticized  TV^  stations  for  “continuing  to  vic¬ 
timize  immature  audiences  with  a  concentrated  and 
profuse  deluge  of  crime,  brutality,  sadism,  and  out¬ 
right  murder.”  Miss  Hennock  called  for  “reports  by 
broadcasters  of  the  incidence  of  acts  and  tlu'eats  of 
crime  and  violence  on  all  programs  throughout  the 
broadcast  day.” 


Half  of  the  colleges  show  deficits,  according 
to  a  surv'ey  made  by  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education.  Covering  the  1953-54  academic  year,  the 
study  indicates  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  defi¬ 
cits  is  a  50%  increase  in  per  capita  costs  since  1948, 
with  tuition  raises  of  only  21%.  At  the  same  time, 
average  income  from  tuition  and  fees  has  dropped  9  % . 
Hardest  hit  are  universities  not  supported  by  taxes. 
The  figures  show  that  69%  of  Roman  Catholic  univer¬ 
sities  and  62%  of  nondenominational  had  deficits  aver¬ 
aging  $194,000  and  $166,000,  respectively.  Findings 

indicate  that  the  tax-supported  institutions  expect  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  increased  enrollments  predicted  by 
1970. 


•  Administration 


Principals  ought  to  teach,  says  Joseph  M. 
Johnston,  Asheboro  (N.  C.)  high  school.  According 
to  Principal  Johnston,  better  supervision  results  when 
the  principal  becomes  a  regular  classroom  teacher  dur¬ 
ing  part  of  his  school  day.  Some  of  his  reasons: 

—The  teaching'  principal  comes  to  understand  with 
a  “distinctness  and  clarity  not  otherwise  possible”  the 
problems  of  the  classroom  teacher.  He  gets  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  many  situations  with  which  classroom 
teachers  are  asked  to  cope  each  day.  “He  will  be  one 
with  his  teachers,  and  will  be  able  to  talk  with  them 
as  one  of  them.” 

—The  principal  will  learn  to  understand  the  children 
who  make  up  his  present  school  population.  If  he  does 
not  teach,  Mr.  Johnston  believes,  the  principal  usually 

has  to  meet  his  pupils  “in  a  forced  situation.”  As  he 
comes  to  know  his  students  and  their  problems,  he  is 
in  a  good  position  to  make  his  school  a  better  place  for 
them. 

—He  has  opportunity  to  experiment  with  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  of  instruction.  “Methods  will  be¬ 
come  for  him  more  than  words  in  a  textbook.”  Either 
they  will  live  and  breathe  for  him  in  the  classroom,  or 
they  will  die  “before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
foist  them  on  unsuspecting  and  unwilling  teachers.” 

—He  will  be  forced  to  come  out  of  his  office.  Prin¬ 
cipals  are  not  principals  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
“until  such  time  as  they  will  accept  the  day  to  day 
‘combat’  in  the  classroom,”  Mr.  Jomiston  concludes. 

His  article  appears  in  April  American  School  Board 
Journal. 


•  TKe  Profession 


What  makes  teacher  morale?  Teachers  agree 
more  on  causes  of  high  morale  than  of  low  morale, 
Supt.  W.  L.  Gragg,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  discovered  in  a  recent 
survey.  After  tabulating  results  from  210  question¬ 
naires  sent  to  teachers,  Mr.  Gragg  discovered  these 
facts  about  morale: 

Most  frequently  mentioned  item  contributing  to 
high  morale  was  ^confidence  in  the  leadership  of  my 

Erincipal  and  other  administrators.”  This  was  followed 
y  two  closely  related  items:  “cooperation  among 
members  of  the  staflF,”  and  “rapport  and  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  among  teachers.”  “Fair  and  adequate  salar¬ 
ies”  ranked  fourth  among  the  responses. 

Significantly,  factors  contributing  to  low  morale 
were  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  complaints,  with 
very  small  concentration  of  any  one  item.  Most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned:  “excessive  teaching  load.”  Follow¬ 
ing  closely  were  “inequalities  and  inequitable  admin¬ 
istration  of  salary  schedule,”  and  “interruptions  and 
distractions  from  classroom  teaching.” 

Most  encouraging  resj^nse  of  all  was  that  of  a 
teacher  who  said  that  suen  a  device  as  making  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  morale  available  to  all  teachers  was,  in 
itself,  a  morale  booster. 

Mr.  Gragg’s  article  appears  in  April  Clearing  House. 


CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teacher,  Teacher  Don’t  Whip  Me,  by  Eugenia  Adams  Ellison. 
Christopher,  1140  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  20,  Mass.  189p. 
Illustrated.  $2.75.  (Chronicle  of  a  year  of  fifth-grade  teaching. 
Practical  insights.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Johnny  nec^s  reading  help  at  home,  be¬ 
lieves  Henry  R.  Fea,  U.  of  Washington.  Home  and 
school  should  complement  each  other  in  helping  the 
child  learn  to  read,  he  says,  in  these  four  ways: 

—Teachers  and  parents  both  must  help  the  child 
build  meaning  into  words  by  giving  them  experience. 
What  does  slippery  mean?  He  can  find  out  if  someone 
helps  him  touch  a  fish  and  tells  him  that  feeling  is  slip¬ 
pery.  He  can  find  out  if  someone  points  out  that  the 
road  is  slippery  so  the  car  has  to  go  carefully. 

-Home  and  school  must  show  the  child  over  and 
over  again  that  reading  is  important  in  the  life  of  an 
adult.  “If  this  is  not  done  children  believe  that  read¬ 
ing  is  for  school  only,  and  for  children  only,”  Mr.  Fea 
points  out. 

—Teachers  and  parents  should  exchange  information 
at  regular  intervals.  Parents  should  tdl  the  teacher 
of  special  family  activities  (such  as  trips),  teachers 
should  describe  classroom  activities  that  have  home 
applications. 

—Both  parents  and  teachers  should  place  the  child 
in  situations  where  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  reading. 
There  are,  Mr.  Fea  points  out,  many  things  children 
want  to  read:  menus,  road  signs,  advertisements. 

“The  Meaning  of  Reading”  appears  in  U.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  College  of  Education  Record. 
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ASPECTS  OF  MATURITY 

Remarks  from  the  35th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  of  Women,  Chicago,  April  1-4. 


Schools  and  colleges  are  under  in- 
cieasing  obligation  to  provide  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  growth  in  maturity.  No 
amount  of  mechanical  expertness  can 
supplant  in  people  balance,  proportion 
and  wisdom.  A  more  mature  person 
is  often  distinguishable  from  one  less 
mature  by  the  places  he  goes  and  the 
things  he  does  when  the  going  gets 
rough  .  .  .  The  less  mature  person  will 
continue  to  damage  the  dignity  and 
the  personality  oif  others  and  will 
find  himself  the  victim  of  continual 
disappointment  in  his  human  relation¬ 
ships.  Everyone  disappoints  him 
sooner  or  later. 

—Dean  Lucile  Allen,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  for  Women. 


My  thesis  is  that  there  are  two  cur- 
riculums  in  every  high  school  and  on 
every  college  campus,  and  that  both 
must  be  well  support^  if  the  round¬ 
ed  full  development  of  students  is  to 
be  had.  I  have  noted  that  one  of 
these  is  the  formal  curriculum  made 
up  of  the  organized  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  which  the  institution  offers. 
The  other  is  the  informal  curriculum 
which  is  made  up  of  the  student  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
Given  the  glacier-like  speed  with 
which  many  high  school  teachers  ,  and 
most  college  professors  (this  one  in¬ 
cluded  change  their  minds,  and  the 
much  slower  rate  at  which  they 
change  their  practices  in  respect  to 
the  formal  curriculum,  it  Ls  to  the  in¬ 
formal  curriculum  that  we  must  look 
for  a  neat  many  years  to  come  for 
most  of  what  will  be  done  concerning 
the  full  emotional,  the  full  moral- 
social,  and  much  of  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  students. 


-Harold  C.  Hand,  17,  of 
Illinois. 


Student  culture  is  a  part  of  a  total 
school  culture  and  “the  parts  derive 
their  properties  from  the  whole.”  This 
would  indicate  that  student  culture 
should  become  a  more  integral  part 
of  each  school  or  college  in  its  total 
educational  program.  Students  should 
have  some  share  in  making  of  policies 
and  forming  of  the  objectives  for  the 
uistitution  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Student  assessment  and  evaluation 
should  continually  take  place  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  they  and  their  groups  are  oper¬ 
ating  within  the  total  value  framework 
and  goals  of  the  school  or  college. 
Each  student  group  could  assess  its 
own  mores  and  thereby  try  to  change 

behavior  that  does  not  conform  to  its 


role  within  the  total  culture.  School 
and  college  administrators  and  facul¬ 
ty  should  realize  that  student  culture 
lies  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  and  be  active  partici¬ 
pants  in  providing  an  appropriate  role 
for  it  and  do  more  than  just  tolerate 
its  existence.  Student  affairs  have 
drifted  away  from  faculty-student  re¬ 
lationship  and  educational  leadership 
or  even  awareness  of  their  existence 
ill  some  places.  In  such  schools  it 
should  not  be  wondered  why  student 
movement,  campus  publications,  in¬ 
tercollegiate  athletics.  Queens’  Crown¬ 
ing,  and  social  and  political  affairs 
should  have  reached  problem  stages 
in  recent  years. 

-Janet  Kelley,  City  College 
of  New  York. 


Finding  further  answer  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  extracurricular  life 
of  the  school  is  not  impossible  but  re¬ 
quires  even  greater  educational  plan¬ 
ning  and  counsel  and  research  in  the 
measurement  or  grading  of  activities 
as  well  as  subject  matter.  Continu¬ 
ance  in  office  or  on  committee  assign¬ 
ments,  to  be  meaningful  to  the  student 
or  effective  for  the  tpxiup,  should  be 
determined  by  periodic  evaluation  and 
grading.  Standards  Councils  and  merit 
boards  of  student  and  faculty  have 
proved  to  be  effective  in  rating  indi¬ 
viduals.  By  removal  of  the  ineffective 
person  who  may  be  just  a  joiner,  op¬ 
portunity  may  be  extended  to  some¬ 
one  else  with  greater  potential.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  fading  may  be  worked  out 
successfiuly  for  another  purpose, 
namely,  that  of  determining  how 
many  things  a  student  is  capable  of 
doing  with  his  time,  energy  and  in¬ 
terest.  Exroriments  are  being  at¬ 
tempted  in  umitation  of  activities  and 
measurement  of  effectiveness  of  par¬ 
ticipation. 

—Dean  Marjorie  C.  Smith, 

Syracuse  U. 


Let  us  think  about  some  of  these 
reasons  student  governing  groups  do 
not  achieve  confidence  and  assurance 
in  their  duties  so  that  they  will  take 
them  seriousb'  and  carry  die  full  re- 
sponsibihty.  Most  of  the  obstacles 
stem  from  one  fairly  common  reason 
arising  from  the  fact  that  student  de¬ 
sire  and  interest  in  having  control  and 
authority  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
rarallel  willinmess  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  and  follow-through.  Another 
major  difficulty  is  faculty  bias  and 
fear  of  students  coupled  with  an  un¬ 


willingness  to  let  them  experiment 
and  try  their  hand.  I  do  not  intend 
to  advocate  abdication  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  area  of  discipline  for 
we  cannot  hide  behind  student  gov¬ 
ernment.  Although  there  are  many 
types  of  disciplinary  problems  which 
cannot  be  handled  by  student  groups, 
the  basic  policies  are  usually  safe  in 
their  hands.  Students  caimot  deal 
with  complex  and  serious  personality 
and  psychological  problems  and  stu¬ 
dent  coimcils  must  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  they  can  handle.  I  find  stu¬ 
dents  quite  intelligent  and  sensible  in 
this  regard. 

—Helen  Reich,  State  U.  of 
Iowa. 


If  we  are  setting  the  stage  for  our 
young  people’s  vocational  thinking, 
there  is  an  important  “prop”  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  —  and  that  is  consideration  of 
society’s  needs.  Teachers,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  desperately  needed,  as  well 
as  other  critical  professional  workers. 
In  wartime  we  accept  readily  enough 
the  deferment  of  personal  ambition 
for  essential  work.  It  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  no  less  important  that  in  peace¬ 
time  we  consider  the  essential  needs 
necessary  to  be  met  for  the  welfare  of 
society.  Actually,  of  course,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  determines  to  a 
brge  extent  what  a  person  may  do; 
but  in  our  work  with  young  people 
we  can  assist  in  helping  them  develop 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and 

E Dinting  out  where  their  services  may 
c  satisfyingly  utilized  in  the  interests 
of  society. 

—Dean  Emily  Chervenik, 

U.  of  Wisconsin. 


We  are  rightly  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  competition  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  does  not  win  the  prize. 
Should  we  also  be  concerned  about 
the  effects  upon  the  winner?  and  his 
maturation?  Is  he  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  impossibly  hi^  standards?  Is 
success  in  one  field  expected  to  pre¬ 
dict  continued  success  in  other  fields? 
Does  the  exi^ation  of  succeeding 
become  a  habit,  so  he  cannot  cope 
with  situations  when  he  does  not  wrin? 
Is  the  goal  so  important  that  in  gain¬ 
ing  it,  the  competitor  is  constantly 
living  in  the  future;  or  is  the  com¬ 
peting  itself  invigorating,  really  liv¬ 
ing  today?  Does  the  competition  draw 
together  people  of  diverse  back¬ 
grounds  and  minimize  those  differ¬ 
ences  in  light  of  common  interests  and 
goals?  Is  the  atmosphere  in  our  class¬ 
rooms,  and  on  the  campus,  one  that 
insists  that  one  must  be  "right”  at  all 
times? 

—Irene  Feldt,  Girl  Scouts  of 

the  USA. 
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•  Curriculum 


Cure  for  crisis  in  science  reqnires  three 
steps,  says  Theodore  Andersson,  Yale  U.  The  three: 
(1)  planning  a  progressive  science  curriculum  to  be¬ 
gin  in  kindergarten  or  the  first  grade  and  to  end  in 
the  twelfth  grade;  (2)  educating  the  public  to  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  such  a  program;  (3)  mobilizing 
science  teachers  themselves  to  undertake  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  public  education. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  twelve^ear  sci¬ 
ence  curriculum,  Dr.  Andersson  mints  out.  ‘^Progres¬ 
sive  school  systems  have  it  already,  at  least  in  princi¬ 
ple.”  Elementary  school  educators  realize  that  the 
proper  time  to  plant  the  seeds  of  interest  in  science- 
through  a  study  of  nature  —  is  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades,  “while  the  child’s  sense  of  wonder  is 
undimm^” 

Presently,  there  is  too  little  science  in  the  school 
curriculum  —  “hence  too  few  students  interested  in 
studying  science,  hence  too  few  qualified  science 
teacners,”  Educators,  Dr.  Andersson  believes,  must 
reach  the  problem  at  its  source  —  in  the  very  first 
years  of  learning. 

Free  materials  are  fed  to  teachers  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  a  new  booklet  points  out.  Spon¬ 
sors  of  these  materials  (“free  for  the  asking  or  even 
without  the  asking”)  include  civic,  patriotic,  and  po¬ 
litical  organizations,  business,  industry,  government, 
labor,  and  agriculture.  To  select  and  use  free  ma¬ 
terials  successfully,  the  booklet  continues,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  machinery  for  screening  them  be  set  up.  It 
outlines  some  general  principles  important  in  setting 
up  procedures: 

—The  power  of  acceptance  or  rejection  should  not 
be  left  to  uninstructed  individuals.  “This  is  an  inher¬ 
ent  weakness  of  lack  of  policy,  where  the  individual 
classroom  teacher  is  giv'en  no  standards  and  no  guid¬ 
ance  in  making  choices.” 

—Reviewing  of  materials  should  be  neither  cumber¬ 
some  nor  elaborately  structured.  If  red  tape  results, 
materials  are  liable  not  to  be  available  at  times  when 
they  are  most  needed. 

—Regulations  under  which  selections  are  made 
should  not  be  too  rigidly  prescriptive. 

—Materials  should  be  appraised  by  those  most  cap¬ 
able,  through  experience  and  training,  to  do  the  job. 
Groups  of  specialists  should  be  chosen  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  materials  in  their  fields  of  competence. 

—Considerations  of  materials  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  what  is  offered.  “Some  systems  find  it  reward¬ 
ing  to  search  for  free  materials.  If  the  screening  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  function  effectively,  it  will  be  because  teach¬ 
ers  find  it  is  helping  rather  than  hindering  in  their 
search  for  good  material.” 

Choosing  Free  Materials  for  Use  in  Schools.  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  24p.  Paper.  50c. 

Reading  is  not  tanght  long  enough  in  Ameri¬ 
can  schools,  according  to  John  M.  Duggan,  Yale  U, 


There  is  little  justification,  Mr.  Duggan  believes,  for 
the  belief  that  reading  no  longer  needs  to  be  taught 
after  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade. 

“We  continue  to  teach  writing  and  speaking  as  sep¬ 
arate  skills  beyond  these  grades;  why  should  we  neg¬ 
lect  an  area  of  communications  as  pervasive  and  fun¬ 
damental  as  reading?”  he  asks. 

Reading  ability,  he  continues,  cannot  be  judged  in 
terms  of  “words  per  minute”  alone.  Instead,  reading 
must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  “ideas  per  minute, 
since  reading  is  thinking,  or  re-creating  an  author’s 
line  of  thought.”  Since  reading  is  an  extremely  com¬ 
plex  process,  he  continues,  it  is  now  apparent  that  “per¬ 
ception,  health,  maturity,  and  even  the  personality 
of  the  individual  all  bear  on  his  ability  to  read.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Readiness:  A  Basic  Principle  in  Beginning  Reading,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Burton,  Clara  Belle  Baker,  and  Grace  Kemp.  Curricu¬ 
lum  Bulletin  No.  147.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eu¬ 
gene.  30p.  Mimeo.  50c.  (Adapted  from  a  forthcoming  book.) 
Text  Materials  in  Modem  Education,  ed.  by  Lee  J.  Cronbach. 
U.  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana.  2I6p.  Paper.  $2.50.  (Included: 
place  and  purpose  of  text  materials;  text  production  and  use.) 
Social  Understanding  Through  Literature,  by  G.  Robert  Carl¬ 
son  and  Richard  S.  Aim.  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  nip.  Index.  $1.25. 
(Bibliography  of  historical  fiction.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Teachers  take  learning  for  granted,  says 
Harry  G.  Wheat,  West  Virginia  U.,  in  a  new  book.  The 
result:  they  read  into  the  abilities  of  their  pupils  their 
own  mature  accomplishments. 

Too  often.  Dr.  Wheat  believes,  teachers  interpret 
recognition  of  printed  words  as  reading  for  meaning; 
consider  the  motions  of  multiplying  as  an  indication  of 
understanding;  think  pupils  are  aware  of  the  general 
applicability  of  a  law  in  science  when  they  repeat  the 
words  of  the  law.  “We  too  often  think  that  an  intro¬ 
ductory  lesson  —  by  a  few  scattered  references  to 
familiar  experiences  —  on  percentage,  on  square  meas¬ 
ure,  on  gravitation,  on  evolution,  on  tolerance,  on  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  or  on  representative  government,  is  all 
our  pupils  ne^  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  these 
general  ideas.” 

When  teachers  take  for  granted  learning  on  the  part 
of  pupils  before  it  has  a  chance  to  take  place,  they  look 
for  the  effects  on  subsequent  activities  and  find  they 
are  not  present.  “All  too  often  they  are  not  present 
because  we  did  not  provide  for  them,”  Dr.  Wheat 
concludes. 

Foundations  of  School  Learning,  by  Harry  Grove 
Wheat.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
400p.  Index.  $5.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Relation  of  Development  Needs  of  Adolescents  to  Indi¬ 
vidual  Growth  in  Art  Education  as  an  Integral  Part  of  the 
Junior  High  School  Program,”  rep.  by  Pauline  Johnson.  Art 
Education,  March  1955.  Box  95,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  N.Y.C.  (Report  of  a  study  of  1,250  students  and  their 
faculty  at  Nathan  Eck^ein  Junior  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Stressed:  implications  of  students’  art  needs.) 


Education  Summary  •  April 


WHAT  THEY  SAID  .  .  . 

At  the  Eastern  Region  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  Cleveland,  April  2-6. 


School  administrators  should  pre¬ 
pare  now  to  render  the  accounting 
that  will  be  expected  of  them.  At  the 
present  time,  on  the  surface,  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  not  good.  To  one  of  cynical 
turn  of  mind,  present  reporting  is  so 
inadequate  as  to  cause  suspicion  of 
affinnative  concealment.  Let  me  men¬ 
tion  two  areas  that  give  me  pause.  ( 1 ) 
There  is  no  adequate  measurement  of 
results  currently  achieved  in  the  basic 
educational  subjects.  I  know  and  you 
know  that  standard  tests  for  the  basic 
subjects  are  easily  prepared  and  could 
Ire  cheaply  administered.  The  results 
should  be  not  tests  of  the  children,  but 
tests  of  sehool  systems,  of  school  prin¬ 
cipals,  of  school  teachers,  and  of 
te.^ching  methods.  I  know  that  top 
school  administrators  are  not  friendly 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery  to 
give  objective  information  as  to  what 
results  are  actually  being  produced 
by  whom.  (2)  There  are  no  current 
comparative  cost  figures  on  different 
elements  of  the  public  school  budget. 
As  a  result  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
relative  efficiency,  no  incentive  to  ex¬ 
perimentation  or  to  investment  in  cost 
reducing  procedures  or  teaching  aids. 
The  department  stores  of  this  country 
receive  in  June  of  each  year  cost  ac¬ 
counting  figures  for  the  previous  year 
financed  by  their  own  Controllers 

Congress  .  .  .  There  should  be  similar 
current  reporting  for  the  public 

schools  to  assure  the  taxpayers  that 
their  taxes  are  accepted  by  sehool  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  trust  and  with  an  in¬ 
formed  responsibility  for  efficient  per¬ 
formance  on  which  they  are  willing  to 
give  a  prompt  and  regular  public  ac¬ 
counting. 

—Beardsley  Ruml,  N.Y. 

•  e  • 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 

and  our  Constitution  say  that  every 
person  is  of  importance  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  his  well-being  is  vital  in  itself. 
They  say  that  men  are  created  equal, 
and  that  a  man  is  innocent  until  prov¬ 
en  guilty,  that  all  power  belongs  to 
and  comes  from  the  people,  and  that 
all  persons  should  possess  equal  rights 
and  liberties.  They  say  these  things 
and  we  know  that  they  are  true,  at 
least  as  theories.  The  youth,  with  his 
optimism,  also  knows  that  these  basic 
premises  of  American  Liberty  are  true. 
The  difference  is  that  he  is  willing  to 
accept  them  at  their  face  value,  and 
v/ill,  too,  and  will  make  them  work 
better  than  they  have  ever  worked  if 
we  will  but  provide  him  with  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  participate  actively  in 
real  situations  as  a  citizen  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  asking  him  to  pass  out 
the  handbills. 

—Arthur  Gorsuch,  Citizen¬ 
ship  Education  Project. 


Today  there  is  a  marked  similarity 
between  present  criticisms  of  educa* 
tion  and  the  methods  used  by  the 
scholars  of  a  millenium  ago  in  seeking 
truth.  The  truth  regarding  the  con¬ 
stantly  improving  eSicacy  of  public 
education  lies  all  about  us,  but  many 
critics  look  not  for  it.  When  thinking 
in  the  field  of  education  they  prefer  to 
place  their  faith  in  the  infalhoility  of 
past  practices  rather  then  in  the  im- 
provability  of  practices  through  ex¬ 
perience  .  .  .  They  reject  the  funda¬ 
mental  purposes  of  universal  public 
education,  out  criticize  the  results 
which  flow  natiurally  from  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  objectives  which  society 
has  established  for  the  schools.  They 
assume  that  every  isolated  statement 
in  articles  written  by  schoolmen  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  put  into  practice  by  all 
teachers  in  public  schools.  Like  the 
scholars  of  yore  wrangling  over  the 
number  of  teeth  possessed  by  an 
equine,  they  seek  truth  everywhere  but 
in  the  horse's  mouth  —  which  in  this 
case  is  in  the  schools  and  their  class¬ 
rooms. 

—Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Pres., 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College. 

•  •  • 

The  major  forces  on  education  ex¬ 
pressed  by  pupils  can  be  identified  as 
personal  desire  for  new  courses,  new 
teachers,  more  parties,  more  clubs  and 
many  other  worth-while  desires.  In¬ 
consequential  issues  that  arouse  stu¬ 
dents  into  occasional  overt  action  are 
usually  the  expressions  of  unidentified 
dissatisfactions  related  to  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  of  deeper  causes  .  .  .  Another 
kind  of  force  exerted  on  the  school 
program  by  pupils  is  in  the  area  of 
the  relationship  of  school  experiences 
to  home  exjperiences.  It  is  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  school  to  raise  the  level 
of  community  life  rather  than  merely 
reflect  the  status  quo,  but  the  size  of 
the  gap  between  the  identified  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  school  and  those  of  the 
community  carmot  be  so  wide  that  it 
breaks  the  circuit  between  school  and 
community.  If  the  relationship  of 
school  experiences  and  home  lire  is 
confused  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  the 
desires  of  pupils  are  apt  to  be  sporadic 
and  fragmentary. 

—Earl  R.  Boggs,  U.  of  Virginia. 

•  •  • 

But  the  test  of  the  quality  of  mod¬ 
em  education  lies  not  in  measuring 
the  abstract  knowledge  acquired  by 
pupils  but  rather  their  ability  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  the  solving  of 
problems.  Most  of  us  believe  that  our 
youngsters  are  well  equipped  to  recog¬ 
nize,  meet,  and  solve  problems  .  .  . 
Have  these  youngsters  developed 
skills  in  spelling,  in  functional  gram¬ 
mar,  in  computing,  in  reading,  in  writ¬ 


ing?  Generally  speaking,  yes.  But 
there  is  need  in  our  modem  curricu¬ 
lum  practices  for  making  a  functional 
place  for  working  on  skill  improve¬ 
ment  —  again  in  terms  of  purposes 
proposed  or  in  any  event  accepts  by 
the  learner. 

—Supt.  John  L.  Miller,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y. 

•  •  • 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that 
the  schools  have  failed  to  teach  loy¬ 
alty  to  our  country.  Our  schools 
haven’t  taught  young  men  how  to 
wage  war  effectively  although  many 
of  them  are  in  the  armed  forces  now. 
But  the  schools  have  taught  its  stu¬ 
dents  that  every  worth-while  thing  in 
our  country  is  at  stake  in  any  war.  The 
schools,  churches,  homes,  and  com¬ 
munities  have  never  suggested  to 
young  men  that  they  should  love  war, 
and  let’s  hope  that  they  never  will 
.  .  .  Loyalty  comes  from  parents, 
church,  community  and  school.  Last¬ 
ing  loyalty  cannot  be  taught  in  a  few 
hours.  It  comes  from  repetition  in 
conversation  and  in  formal  teaching; 
it  comes  from  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  our  type  of  government. 
The  schools  will  continue  to  empha¬ 
size  the  teaching  of  democracy. 

—Supt.  W.  M.  Ostenherg, 
Satina,  Kansas. 

•  •  • 

An  important  first  step  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  plarming  of  a  building  is  the 
formulation  of  a  school  philosophy, 
with  the  resulting  aims  ana  objectives 
of  education  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  and  also  the  resulting  building 
implications.  And  here  future  is  a 
key  word  because  it  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  plan  a  building  that  would 
satisfy  only  the  educational  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  first  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  a  sort  of  an  educational 
Maginot  Line.  We  hope  for  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  As  an  example,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  starting  a  contro¬ 
versy,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  sci¬ 
ence  teaching.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  science  rooms  were  built  as 
lecture  halls  with  raised  seating  and 
with  an  adjoining  laboratory.  As  we 
look  into  the  future  of  education,  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  we  would  wish 
to  build  science  rooms  like  that  for 
these  reasons:  (1)  we  couldn’t  afford 
to  build  that  much  space,  part  of 
which  would  be  unused  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  high  school  promm  for  a  great 
part  of  uie  school  we^;  ( 2 )  but  really 
more  important,  a  combination  class¬ 
room  ana  laboratory  gives  much  great¬ 
er  flexibility  to  a  teacher’s  program, 
which  now  includes  experiments,  dis¬ 
cussions,  questions,  committee  reports, 
library  projects,  visual  projects,  etc. 
These  latter  methods  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  purely  lecture  and  labor¬ 
atory  system  of  fifty  years  ago. 

—Edwin  A.  Juckett,  Supervising 
Prin.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
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•  The  Learner 

Child’s  growth  affects  his  reading,  write 
Irving  H.  Anderson  and  Byron  O.  Hughes,  U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Too  often,  parents  and  teachers  have  difficulty 
understanding  why  children  with  better  than  average 
IQs  are  delayed  in  learning  to  read.  The  usual  reac¬ 
tion  in  these  cases  is  to  blame  methods  and  materials 
of  instruction.  “A  better  argument  concerns  the 
growth  of  the  child  as  a  whole,”  these  men  point  out. 

Recently,  the  authors  made  a  study  of  two  groups  of 
boys  who  were  matched  for  IQ  in  the  first  grade,  but 
who  differed  widely  in  age  of  learning  to  read.  The 
group  described  as  early  readers  learned  to  read  be¬ 
fore  they  were  84  months  old,  while  the  group  labeled 
late  readers  did  not  learn  to  read  until  they  were  96 
months  old  or  later.  Average  age  of  learning  to  read 
was  81.8  months  for  early  readers,  103.2  months  for 
late  readers.  Average  IQ  of  the  early  readers  was 
110.9,  of  the  late  readers  110.7.  There  were  no  IQ’s 
below  100  in  either  group. 

Careful  measurements  of  physical  growth  indicated 
that  boys  who  began  reading  late  tended  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  less  mature  than  boys  who  began  reading  early. 
From  the  standpoint  of  readiness  for  reading,  say  the 
authors,  the  finding  suggests  that  the  way  the  child 
matures  as  a  whole  is  more  important  than  growth  in 
any  single  attribute. 

Their  results,  the  authors  believe,  shed  light  on  the 
fact  that  many  studies  have  shown  girls  tend  to  excel 
boys  in  beginning  reading.  “The  differences  which 
these  investigations  have  disclosed  may  be  related  to 
difference  in  maturity.”  Age  for  age  during  the  early 
school  years,  the  average  girl  is  physically  if  not  men¬ 
tally  more  mature  than  the  average  boy  and  reads  bet¬ 
ter  sooner  than  the  average  boy. 

When  children  are  not  ready  to  read  —  from  the 
standpoint  of  maturity  —  formal  reading  instruction  is 
largely  wasted.  Even  the  best  methods  are  of  no  avail. 
But,  say  the  authors,  when  children  are  ready  “almost 
any  methods  will  work.” 

Drs.  Anderson  and  Hughes  present  their  findings  in 
U.  of  Michigan  School  of  Education  Bulletin. 

Children  know  a  private  reality  that  may 
not,  at  times,  fit  into  the  accepted,  tested,  measurable 
world  with  its  common  symbols.  “The  child  has  mem¬ 
ories  of  stormy,  engulfing  times  and  spaces,”  points 
out  Columbia  Winn,  Madison  College,  in  April  Child¬ 
hood  Education.  To  preserve  his  own  organization, 
to  keep  his  own  unity,  to  achieve  the  separateness  he 
needs,  the  child  may,  for  a  time,  lose  his  communica¬ 
tion  with,  and  his  relatedness  to,  his  parents,  his  teach¬ 
er,  or  his  peers.  Yet,  Miss  Winn  points  out,  “he  needs 
their  support  and  nurture.” 

Occasionally  the  child  may  plunge  in  aggressively 
to  try  to  control  his  world;  or,  he  may  retreat  to  a 
point  where,  by  minimum  contact,  he  can  evade  the 
conflict  his  unique  meaning  set  up  in  him  and  oAers. 
“His  parents,  teachers,  and  peers  may  in  turn  see  him 
as  a  threatening  problem  and  evade  or  attack  him.” 
Thus,  he  is  isolated  still  further  from  learning  the  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon  symbol. 


When  a  child  is  under  tension.  Miss  Winn  believes, 
he  can  and  will  tell  the  story  of  his  highly  personal¬ 
ized  meanings.  What’s  needed,  however,  is  under¬ 
standing  —  not  judgments! 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Discovery  and  Encouragement  of  Exceptional  Talent"  bu 
Lewis  M.  Terman.  Test  Service  Notebook  No.  14.  World  Book 
Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  6p.  Bihlio.  Paper. 
Free.  (From  Dr.  Termans  lecture  at  U.  of  California  last 
summer.  Stressed;  importance  of  early  discovery  of  exceptional 
abilities:  possibility  of  accurate  prediction  as  early  as  age  6.) 
A  Child  Development  Point  of  View,  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 
Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  145p.  (Concepts  of  child 
development  translated  into  practical  teaching  suggestions.  Im¬ 
portant;  adolescent  and  preadolescent  view  of  the  classroom.) 

•  Guidance 

Who  does  the  eonnseling?  Many  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  still  undecided  whether  to  employ  full-time 
counselors  or  to  give  counseling  responsibility  to 
teachers,  Richard  L.  Beard,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
points  out  in  March  High  School  Journal. 

Proponents  of  specialization  in  counseling  offer  these 
points  in  support  of  their  claims:  Certification  (1) 
raises  professional  standards,  ( 2 )  improves  the  quality 
of  counseling,  (3)  improves  guidance  services  in  the 
schools,  (4)  helps  assure  that  only  qualified  persons 
will  counsel,  (5)  establishes  counselor  status  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  growing  counselling  profession,  (6)  gives 
some  direction  to  the  setting  up  of  training  programs, 
(7)  aids  in  the  establishment  of  uniform  pnilosophy 
and  practice. 

Those  who  favor  the  teacher-counselor  organization 
are  morejpragmatic  in  their  argument.  Dr.  Beard  con¬ 
tinues.  They  believe  counseling  should  be  done  by 
teacher-counselors  for  these  reasons:  (1)  there  are 
still  many  more  small  schools  than  large  ones,  and 
these  small  schools  cannot  afford  a  full-time  counselor; 
(2)  principals  are  able  to  select  counselors  more  wise¬ 
ly  wnen  they  have  a  large  range  of  teachers  to  choose 
from;  (3)  students  need  to  know  and  trust  the  counse¬ 
lor;  when  teachers  are  available  for  counseling,  boys 
and  girls  will  have  already  met  them  through  class¬ 
room  work;  (4)  counseling  helps  teachers  know  their 
students  better;  (5)  a  good  guidance  philosophy 
should  be  integral  to  the  school  system  and  should, 
therefore,  include  all  the  faculty,  not  just  special 
members. 

The  trend.  Dr.  Beard  believes,  is  toward  employing 
teachers  who  can  assume  part-time  counseling  duties. 
If  this  trend  continues,  he  says,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  graduate  schools  to  provide  master  degree  pro¬ 
grams  which  include  both  professional  education  and 
subject  matter  courses  “which  can  be  maneuvered  to 
fit  the  student’s  needs.” 

Form  more  gaidance  committees,  urges 
Merle  M.  Ohlsen,  U.  of  Illinois.  Speaking  before  the 
American  School  Counselors  Association  convention  in 
Chicago,  Dr.  Ohlsen  stressed  the  importance  of  having 
^idance  committees  in  all  grade  and  high  schools  to 
help  children  with  behavior,  learning,  and  emotional 
problems.  Besides  helping  children  overcome  their 
difficulties.  Dr.  Ohlsen  pointed  out,  guidance  commit- 
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tees  perform  the  important  task  of  helping  teachers 
understand  their  problem  children. 

Membership  of  these  committees  should  include  the 
school  principal,  teachers  best  qualified  to  work  with 
problem  children,  and  the  guidance  specialist  (if  the 
school  has  one).  To  be  successful,  the  guidance  com¬ 
mittee  must  protect  the  confidence  of  children  with 
problems,  must  avoid  gossip,  must  give  teachers  con¬ 
structive  help.  Without  such  committees.  Dr.  Ohlsen 
believes,  problem  children  are  often  discussed,  but  the 
discussion  confines  itself  mainly  to  criticism  with  few 
attempts  at  solution. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  Services,  by 
Edward  C.  Roeber,  Glenn  E.  Smtih,  and  Clifford  E.  Erickson. 
McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  S#.,  N.Y.  36.  294p.  Index.  $4.75. 
(New  second  edition.  Almost  entirely  rewritten.  Complete 
gaide  to  programs  for  counselors,  teachers,  administrators.  Much 
practical  information.) 

Personnel  Resources  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities. 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I40p.  Paper.  70c.  (Survey  of 
characteristics  and  economic  status  of  professkmal  workers  in 
14  fields  of  specialization.  Useful  to  vocational  counselors.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Ground  rules  of  social  recreation  are  laid 
down  by  Richard  Kraus,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  in  a  new  book.  Certain  fundamentals,  he  says, 
must  always  apply  in  recreation: 

—The  individual  must  be  given  op^rtunity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  social-recreation  activities  with  groups  of  his 
own  choosing.  “These  activities  should  serve  to  broad¬ 
en  interests,  offer  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  provide  a 
welcome  change  from  toil,  and  encourage  feelings  of 
accomplishment  and  satisfaction.” 

—The  individual  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  new,  different,  and  challenging  activities,  rather 
than  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  the 
past.  Final  selection,  however,  must  remain  voluntary. 

—The  leader  must  work  to  make  the  group  experi¬ 
ence  constructive.  “Each  person’s  self-esteem  should 
be  enhanced;  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  qualities  of  poise,  confidence,  ease,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Recreation  Leaders  Handbook,  by  Richard  Kraus. 
McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y.  36.  299p.  lUus. 
$4.75. 


VocationaUMndustrial 


To  help  pupils  from  school  to  careers,  shop 
teachers  must  act  as  counselors.  If  he  is  to  offer  a  use¬ 
ful  guidance  program  for  students,  says  Thomas  Dia¬ 
mond,  the  shop  teacher  must  do  these  things: 

—Keep  separate  records  on  each  student.  When  a 
pupil  shows  special  interest  or  aptitude  in  the  type  of 
work  done  in  shop,  the  instructor  should  record  this. 
Other  entries  should  answer  these  questions:  Is  the 
boy  a  fast  or  slow  worker?  Is  he  meticulous  in  what 
he  does  or  is  he  careless?  How  does  he  react  to  criti¬ 


cism  or  correction?  This  information  can  be  impor¬ 
tant  in  determining  the  boy’s  future  as  it  is  relayed  to 
the  school’s  couns^or,  says  Mr.  Diamond. 

—Cooperate  with  other  teachers.  The  shop  teacher 
may  discover  that  a  boy  has  an  interest  in  another 
sh(m  area  or  in  a  subject  such  as  chemistry  or  physics. 
“When  this  happens  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  and  suggestions 
can  be  made  to  the  boy  in  regard  to  the  occupational 
areas  into  which  these  subjects  lead.”  Exchanging  in¬ 
formation  about  students  with  other  teachers,  Mr. 
Diamond  believes,  should  always  be  done  on  an  in¬ 
formal  basis. 

—Talk  about  important  industries,  especially  local 
ones.  Vocational  opportunities  should  be  stressed  in 
classroom  talks,  perhaps  illustrated  with  films.  Or, 
continues  Mr.  Diamond,  local  industrial  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  should  be  invited  to  discuss  before  pupils 
the  kinds  of  people  they  want  to  hire,  as  well  as  the 
kinds  of  jobs  available  and  the  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Diamond’s  article  appears  in  April  School  Shop. 
(Special  issue:  From  School  to  Career.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I08p. 
Paper.  35c.  (Annotated  bibliography.  Includes:  228  studi^ 
completed  tn  vocational  education  in  agriculture.) 


•  Audio-Visual 

Does  A-V  have  a  future?  asks  W.  A.  Wittich. 
His  answer:  “Audio-visual  education  is  much  needed 
in  the  current  scheme  of  things.”  His  reasons: 

—Nature  of  the  school  ^pil.  Today  the  teacher 
meets  virtually  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people 
in  her  classrooms:  the  brilliant,  the  dull,  the  interested, 
the  apathetic,  the  motivated,  the  truant.  “To  commu¬ 
nicate  to  this  diverse  and  challenging  group  we  must 
apply  the  most  efficient  and  proved  communication 
te<mniques  —  audio-visual  education  techniques.”  This 
task  must  be  met  with  greater  and  greater  efficiency 
now  and  in  the  futinre.  Dr.  Wittich  believes. 

—Nature  of  things  needed  to  be  learned  by  function¬ 
ing  members  of  a  democratic  society.  Schools  today 
have  a  widening  curriculum  responsibility.  To  com¬ 
municate  ideas  and  understandings  to  youngsters  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  “larger,  more  dangerous  community,”  teach¬ 
ers  need  audio-visual  techniques.  “It  is  through  the 
experiences  communicated  by  audio-visual  means  that 
understandings  about  things  too  far  away  to  be  visited, 
too  inaccessible  to  observe  firsthand,  too  small,  too 
slow,  too  large,  too  fast  to  be  seen  firsthand,  can  be 
interestingly  and  meaningfully  explained.” 

Dr.  Wittich’s  article  appears  in  April  Educational 
Screen.  (Special  issue:  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of 
Audio-Visual  Education.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directoiy.  National  Audio-Visual 
Association,  2540  Eastwood  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  184p.  $3.50. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Guide  to  over  500  current  models  of  pro¬ 
jectors,  records,  other  equipment.  Included:  specifications, 
prices,  photos.) 
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Education  Summary  •  April  20,  1955 


•  Adult  Education 


In  educating  older  people,  content  must  be 
placed  at  or  just  prior  to  emergence  of  needs.  Hence, 
the  first  purpose  of  adult  education  is  to  give  the  older 
person  understanding  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  and  an  awareness  that  he  is  facing  problems  in 
common  with  other  persons,  says  John  E.  Anderson, 
U.  of  Minnesota,  in  a  new  book.  Some  other  purposes: 

—Imparting  knowledge  of  sktUs  that  will  maintain 
health,  retain  or  increase  mental  capacity.  “Usually 
the  direct  result  of  developing  competence  is  an  im¬ 
provement  of  attitudes  and  a  lessening  of  anxiety,”  the 
author  points  out. 

—Building  interest  in  learning  itself.  The  older  per¬ 
son  should  be  encouraged  to  see  that  actual  doing  and 
the  improvement  that  results  from  it  brings  direct 
satisfaction.  Adults  should  come  to  see  life  as  a  series 
of  new,  interesting,  and  valuable  experiences. 

Education  for  Later  Maturity,  comp,  by  Wilma 
Donahue.  William  Morrow,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
338p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Prepared  under  auspices  of 
Adult  Education  Association.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Leader’s  Digest.  Adult  Education  Association,  743  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III.  96p.  Paper.  $2.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  (The  best  from  vol.  1  of  Adult  Leadership.  Chapters 
on  values  and  goals,  leadership,  educational  programming,  eval¬ 
uating  progress.  Intro,  by  Paul  H.  Sheets.  Valuable.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Until  graduates  become  specialists,  they  are 
not  worth  their  salt.  So  believes  President  Harry  P. 
Rogers,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  Attacking 
liberal  arts  colleges  for  concentrating  on  “descriptive 
rather  than  critical  courses,”  Dr.  Rogers  goes  on  to 
stress  the  value  of  technical  education: 

“All  the  college  —  any  college  —  can  hope  to  do  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  the  well-rounded  man  is  to 
inspire,  stimulate,  encourage  the  interests  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  so  that  after  graduation  they  —  in  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  evening  hours  —  will  continue  through  their  lives 
the  intellectual  growth  begun  in  college,  by  cultivating 
tastes  in  the  fine  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  expand¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  of  the  political,  social,  and  civic 
affairs  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.”  Engineering 
colleges,  he  maintains,  with  “their  heavy  programs, 
their  preoccupation  with  problems  and  their  solution, 
their  objective  experimental  studies,  their  inexorable 
demand  for  personal  discipline  in  meeting  the  course 
requirements,  not  only  establish  sound  critical  modes 
of  rational  thought,  but  develop  work  habits  and  per¬ 
sistency  of  purpose.” 

Dr.  Rogers  suggests  that  instead  of  drawing  com¬ 
parisons  between  a  liberal  arts  and  a  technical  educa¬ 
tion  —  “usually  odious,  at  least  by  implication”  —  that 
liberal  arts  educators  make  an  objective  appraisal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Fall  Enrollment  in  Higher  Educational  Institutions:  1954,  by 
William  A.  Jaraca.  HEw,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  ^p.  Paper.  30c. 


iVetr  Clasnroom  UMateriaM 


Unique  Book  on  Physical  Education  .  .  .  has 
just  been  published  by  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  Title: 
Physical  Education  for  High  School  Students.  Ed. 
by  Dorothy  R.  Mohr  and  Elmon  L.  Vernier.  Con¬ 
tributions  from  43  experts.  Designed  for  use  as 
text  in  physical  education  classes  or  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading.  Illustrated.  Write  AAHPER 
Publications,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
416p.  Cloth:  $3;  paper:  $2.50. 

For  Building  Reading  Readiness  ...  try  using 
The  Monkey  and  the  Organ  Grinder.  Film  is  de¬ 
signed  for  primary  grades  .  .  .  features  Micko,  the 
monkey,  and  Mr.  Russo  who  turns  the  crank  of  a 
hand  organ.  Educational  collaborator:  Ralph  C. 
Preston,  U.  of  Pennsylvania.  Write  Coronet  Films, 
65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  III.  Color:  $100; 
b&w:  $55. 

Projects  Take  on  New  Life  .  .  .  with  plays  and 
programs  in  the  classroom.  Plaus  for  Living  and 
Learning,  by  Helen  Louise  Miller,  dramatize  im¬ 
portant  projects  and  topics  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Some  topics:  Citizenship,  Language, 
Transportation,  Conservation.  Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arling¬ 
ton  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  312p.  25  plays.  $3.5^. 

Students  Glimpse  the  Am  Age  .  .  .  with  Wings 
in  Your  Future,  by  Leo  Schneider  and  Maurice  U. 
Ames.  Book  presents  principles  of  flight  .  .  .  gives 
latest  information  on  jet  propulsion  and  jet  engines. 
Good  feature:  simple  experiments  for  youngsters 
to  perform.  Illustrated.  Harcourt,  Brace,  38.3 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  151p.  Index.  $2.75. 

Free  Film  for  Science  Classes  ...  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  A  Is  for  Atom  uses  animation  to  explain 
principles  of  nuclear  fission  in  simple  terms.  In¬ 
teresting:  trip  through  “Element  Town”  where 
structure  of  92  basic  elements  is  explained.  15 
min.  Color.  Write  Film  Council  of  America,  345 
E.  46th  St.,  N.Y. 

Sound  Advice  on  Social  Conduct  ...  is  foimd 
in  Guide  to  Dating,  by  Joyce  Jackson.  Teen-agers 
will  welcome  fraim  tone  .  .  .  should  find  much 
practical  help.  Directed  to  high  school  girls.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  171p.  $2.95. 

Conservation  Story  for  Young  Citizens  ...  is 
Lookout  for  the  Forest,  by  Glenn  O.  Blough. 
Stressed:  beauty  and  usefulness  of  great  forests 
.  .  .  importance  of  taking  care  of  them.  For  the 
elementary  science  sheliT  Illustrated  by  Jeanne 
Bendick.  McCraw-Hfll,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
$2.25. 

Musical  Journey  Through  Land  of  Magic  .  .  . 
is  Walt  Disney’s  Song  Parade.  Records  contain  a 
selection  of  29  songs  which  have  appeared  in  Walt 
Disney  films.  8  unbreakable  records.  78  rpm. 
Playing  time:  48  min.  Boxed.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  $3.95. 

Archeology  Proves  Exciting  ...  for  viewers  of 
Dangerous  River.  Film  takes  students  on  a  trip 
town  the  Big  Horn  river  ...  in  company  with 
archeologists  from  Smithsonian  Institute.  For 
junior  high  and  high  school  science  classes.  Bailey 
Films,  ffi09  De  Longpre  Ave.,  Hollywood  28, 
Calif.  17  min.  Color:  $175,  to  rent:  $7.50;  b&i^’: 
$90,  to  rent:  $5. 
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